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Das h'ohere Schulwesen Schwedens und des- 
sen Reform in modernem Sinne, von H. 
Klingh ardt. Leipzig (Julius Klinghardt: 

1887). 

It is useful once in a while to cast a glance 
at the organization of schools in those smaller 
countries whose educational system is more or 
less overlooked, not because it may not in 
many regards be significant enough, but be- 
cause, as a matter of course, it is overshadow- 
ed by that of larger nations. Mr. Klinghardt, 
himself a German teacher, and well acquainted 
with German schools and their organization, 
has made it an object in the above monograph, 
a large pamphlet of one hundred and sixty- 
eight pages, to give an account of the higher 
schools in Sweden, especially those preparing 
for the universities, which he has studied in 
detail. His book is divided into three parts, 
the first being devoted to an account of the rel- 
ative position of classical and practical train- 
ing in the schools of Sweden ; the second to a 
description of the most important features of 
their organization and work, and the third to 
an account of the general trend of education- 
al interests in Sweden, at present. 

In a brief historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of mediaeval schools in Sweden, where 
classical learning— as elsewere in Europe — was 
of paramount importance, into the schools of 
the present day, Klinghardt shows how a 
gradual recognition of the claims of modern 
science and modern languages has remodeled 
the old system in a measure not yet paralleled 
in Germany. According to him, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Sweden hold three different stations 
on the same line of development, Italy remain- 
ing nearest the mediaeval model, Germany oc- 
cupying a central position, and Sweden being 
farthest advanced in the line of modern 
reform. 

Thus, in Italy, the classical Gymnasium, 
which excludes even the study of modern 
languages, is almost omnipotent in the field 
of higher education. Germany, again, has at 
least organized and developed, by the side of 
its classical Gymnasium, where one modern 
language has been introduced, a so-called 
Real-Gymnasium, which, however, has not 
yet been placed on a full parity with its sister 



school. In Sweden, finally, classical and 
'practical' interests, having joined hands, now 
live peaceably under the same roof, each 
sharing something with the other, and each 
yielding something to the other. 

In brief, the higher schools of Sweden, that 
is, those preparing boys for the university, 
generally recognize, in their upper classes, 
three "lines" of study, viz. a classical, where 
both Greek and Latin are required ; a Latin, 
where Greek ij exchanged for English, and a 
practical ("real-linie"), where neither Greek 
nor Latin is required. The full course of ele- 
mentary instruction comprises nine years of 
study. During the first three years the studies 
(Religion, Swedish, German, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, History and Geography, 
Writing and Drawing) are precisely the same 
for all students. Then they diverge more or 
less definitely ; some subjects, as Religion, 
Swedish, French, German, History, Philos- 
ophy, being yet, with little difference, common 
to all, while more special studies receive great- 
er or absolute attention on different lines of 
study. Thus,for instance, Latin, which begins 
in the fourth year, in the classical line, is car- 
ried through six years, eight hours per week 
(or seven, during the last year), and Greek, 
which begins in the sixth year, is studied dur- 
ing four years, five and six hours per week ; 
while, on the other hand, Mathematics and 
Natural philosophy, which in the fourth year 
become more a specialty on the practical or 
scientific line, are carried through four years., 
altogether thirteen hours per week (on the 
other lines five hours per week), and Chemist- 
ry two years, two and three hours a week, and 
so on. 

An American will easily recognize in this 
organization of the Swedish schools something 
of the principles that are adopted in the under- 
graduate department of our State Universities 
generally, with their classical, literary and 
scientific courses, only with this material dif- 
ference that, outside of definite courses, the 
Swedish schools do not recognize the elective 
system so characteristic of our institutions, and 
that Latin may there be left out entirely, while 
here it is generally required, at least in the 
entrance examination. Yet the schools of 
Sweden here referred to, though in their scope 
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nearly comparable with our under-graduate 
departments, are modestly called "elementary 
schools," and as things now are in Sweden a 
graduate of the practical line is excluded from 
a university career unless he passes an exam- 
ination in Latin. A strong movement against 
this regulation is now on foot, a movement 
earnestly resisted, however, by a large body 
of educators. Klinghardt, in reviewing this 
conflict, thinks the time is approaching when 
both the classical languages will be relegated 
to the University. 

Aside from the concessions made to the re- 
quirements of the "modern spirit," there are 
other characteristic traits of the Swedish 
schools that Klinghardt finds admirable, such 
as the introduction of instruction in technical 
and manual arts, the obligatory attendance on 
gymnastic and military exercfses, (both, as a 
rule, led in a very systematical and thorough 
manner by officers detailed from the regular 
army), the proposed hygienic superintendence 
of the schools, the control of the final exami- 
nations by regularly appointed professors of the 
university and invited "examination-witness- 
es," the election of teachers mainly by their 
future colleagues, the opening up of the 
universities to both sexes, and still other 
features. 

Although Klinghardt's report is written 
chiefly from a German point of view, yet his 
comparisons and statistics are not without 
interest even to an American reader, and may 
serve as an instructive contribution to the his- 
tory of that conflict between classical and 
'practical' training which agitates our day. 

HjALMAR EDGREN. 

State University of Nebraska. 



Giordano Bruno, an Essay by Thomas Da- 
vidson in The Index, 1886. pp. 414 and 
426. 
The above Essay is written from the point of 
view of a passionate admirer of the great 
Italian philosopher. A considerable portion, 
after a very faint outline of the life of Bruno, 
is occupied with a statement of the essayist's 
views concerning the condition of the human 
mind and of humanity in general. He finds 
both to be in a distressing condition. The im- 



provement effected since the darkest periods 
of history is but slight, but among those who, 
by their efforts or example, have contributed 
to this improvement, are the " two inspired 
prophets" — Socrates and Giordano Bruno. 

The exposition which follows of Bruno's 
philosophy is clearly and vigorously presented 
but characterized at times by unnecessary feel- 
ing. The presentation of Bruno's leading phi- 
losophical idea, the unity of God and of Na- 
ture with its consequences, is clearly made, 
and the author does well in emphasizing the 
fact, for it is in the announcement of such 
theories, — theories which show him to have 
been the precursor of Spinoza, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz, — that Bruno's chief importance lies : 
Giordano Bruno must be considered the first 
of modern philosophical pantheists. Although 
Mr. Davidson's attitude towards Bruno is one 
of passionate admiration and sympathy, he 
leaves much unsaid concerning his author that 
would have been eminently interesting. We 
should, for instance, have expected the es- 
sayist to refer with special pleasure to 
Bruno's ideas concerning the proper condition 
of the mind for the investigation of truth : — 
" Chi vuol perfettamente giudicare deve saper 
spogliarsi de la cohsuetudine di credere, 
deve l'una e l'altra contradittoria esistamare 
egualmente possibile, e dismettere afatto 
quell'affezione di cui e imbibeto da nativita." 
('De Pinfinito Universo e Mondi ': opp. Ital. II. 
84). 

Again, students of Bruno will be surprised 
to find his ideas concerning nature and phys- 
ical science so lightly touched upon, although 
the impulse which the philosopher gave to the 
study of nature is properly considered one of 
his chief titles to honor. With Bruno, nature 
was but "the garment of God," all that he 
saw or conceived was either the " natnra na- 
turans" or the " natura nattirata," and in all 
there was the one essential Unity. 

On the other hand, it may be asked whether 
the author's intense admiration for the philos- 
opher has not carried him in some directions 
farther than the facts would warrant. His 
statements concerning Bruno's relation to 
physical science seem at least somewhat exag- 
gerated, while the general claim he makes 
for his author cannot but appear more or less 
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